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NOTES. 


HE sharp spasm of anxiety caused by the break-down of the 
President’s digestion is somewhat abated. On Wednesday, his 
appetite for food began to return, and his physicians are again hopeful 
of a good result. Mr. GARFIELD is still extremely weak,—much weaker 
than before this failure of his stomach to retain food. One symptom 
of this debility is the swelling of the right parotid artery, which causes 
him a good deal of pain, but is not symptomatic of serious trouble. In 
the meantime, the wound itself is doing excellently well, one-third of 
the bullet’s channel being as good as healed, and the rest progressing 
favorably. The country begins to hope again that the President will be 
spared to us, and that the many prayers for his recovery have been 
heard and answered. 

The Constitutional lawyers who edit our daily newspapers are still 
discussing the supposed inability of Mr. GarriELD to discharge the 
duties of his office. Some of them have got so far as to discover that 
Mr. ARTHUR is already de jure President, and must continue such until 
the present term expires in 1884, whether Mr. GARFIELD gets well or 
not. This is not Mr. ArTHUR’s view, nor is it that of any considerable 
number of the American people. There is not the slightest evidence 
that Mr. GARFIELD is at this moment incapable of any duty which his 
office at this moment imposes on him. The Constitution does not call 
for a President who shall be always equal to any duty of the office. 
Such a President could never take a sleep, else, before he woke, these 
newspaper lawyers would find him superseded in his office. It requires 
a President who shall be able to perform his duties as they become in- 
cumbent on him. And Mr. GARFIELD comes up to these requirements. 





Mr. SENATOR Dawes of Massachusetts has been giving his view 
of Civil Service Reform to the public at great length. Terseness is 
not the Senator’s strong point, and especially so in the present instance. 
Mr. Dawes has much more to say against other people’s ideas than in 
exposition of his own. We see nothing in his long letter which tends 
to clear up the difficulties of the question, and very much in them to 
mislead the public as to its true nature. He regards the matter from a 
purely Congressional point of view, with no insight, it seems, into the 
broader social and moral evils which the spoils system has produced. 
His chief.thesis is that we need not so much legislation as a great 
wind of public opinion to beat down the existing abuses. If we are 
not mistaken as to the signs of the times, the Senator will find, by the 
first Monday of December, that there is as good as a hurricane of 
popular feeling in this matter. The danger is not the want of propel- 
ling force, but that it may take a wrong direction. We do not see that 
Mr. Dawes has done anything to give it a right one. The PENDLETON 
Bill now before Congress is the object of his latest criticism. That 
bill seems to us well adapted to carry out one method of reforming the 
Civil Service. It is such a measure as Mr. Curtis and Mr. Eaton 
probably would be glad to have passed. And yet on the face of it 
lies the confession of the weakness of their plan. It proposes that 
Congress shall declare that the occupants of places under the Govern- 
ment are not liable to political assessments because of their being in 
office. We fail to see the use of such a declaration, and in the pro- 
posal to make it we find the admission that the bill really will do noth- 
ing to prevent such assessments. Those who hold offices under the 
Government do not pay political assessments because Congress has 
failed to declare them exempt. They pay (1) because they fear that 
a change of Administration will lead to their dismissal; and (2) be- 
cause their superiors in office may dismiss them, either at once or at 
the expiry of their commission, in case theydonotcontribute. And 
no system of examinations which does not establish permanence of 
tenure, will remove either of these motives. 

The National Association for the promotion of the Reform held a 
meeting recently, and passed resolutions endorsing the PENDLETON 
Bill, and urging the extension of their Association into every Con- 
gressional district. Resolutions of this latter sort are stereotyped and 
useless. To carry such an organization into every district would 
involve an amount of personal effort and an outlay of money for which 
the Association is quite unprepared. It may sound sordid to say so, 
but the weakness of the movement is want of money. The Association 
needs a million of dollars to fill up the programme of organization it 
has sketched out. 








IN several recent instances, our Government has_ been asked to sur- 
render to that of Italy persons suspected of being escaped brigands. 
Just at present, Italy is going through a process not unlike that which 
St. Oar began in Norway, and which sent her pirate vikings to seek 
new homes in Normandy, the British Islands and Iceland. Ten years 
ago, some parts of the South of Italy and of Sicily were in the hands of 
these wretches. Every magistrate, every policeman, was in their ser- 
vice. When a squadron of soldiers started out from Palermo or Naples 
in quest of some noted leader, he had notice beforehand from his 
friends, and got out of the way by coming into the town, where he was 
quite safe. If he was arrested, no jury could be found to convict him, 
whatever the evidence of his guilt. In short, local society was honey- 
combed by the brigandage system, the profession took rank as the 
most honorable practiced in the community. Its members were as 
religious as they were respectable. They made large gifts to favorite 
churches, omitted no religious observances, fasted strictly in Lent, and 
‘‘made a good death’’ if they were shot on the road or hung by the 
authorities. To this state of things the Italian Government is putting 
an end, greatly to its credit. This inheritance from divided and des- 
potic Italy, united and free Italy will not endure. Consequently, these 
gentlemen begin to find foreign travel necessary to their health. They 
mix among the great crowd of honest emigrants to America, and make 
out a living at a peanut-stand, or at the handle of an organ, in some of 
our cities. While they abandon their predatory mode of life, they con- 
tinue to cherish the associations which grew out of it. Whoever betrays 
one of their number, may expect the vengeance of the rest. The man who 
pointed out one of the worst in New Orleans, was stabbed in that city 
a few days later. It is expected that they will not shrink from perjury, 
as well as murder, in mutual defence; and the courts have found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to decide these extradition cases in view of the mass 
of conflicting testimony which is laid before them. 





Ir is not usual, we believe, for these Italians to enter the ranks of 
our own criminal classes. They have not the training which would fit 
them to act as pickpockets or burglars, and the openings for highway 
robbery in America are limited. Hence their ‘‘social descent’’ to 
such modes of living as those of the stevedore and the organ-grinder. 
Perhaps, however, they might find a congenial atmosphere among the 
cow-boys of Texas. This class of desperadoes are the keepers of the 
great herds on the northern frontiers of the State, where they are ‘‘ more 
feared than the Apaches.’’ ‘The State is quite unequal to the task of 
enforcing order among them; and the national authorities are of 
course powerless so long as the cow-boys do not meddle with the 
mails. They practice terrorism, usually not for plunder, but out of 
pure wantonness. They enter a church, break up the congregation, 
force the preacher to dance a hornpipe or drink a pint of whiskey, 
or be shot. Asthey pass a house, they will stop to fire at the chande- 
lier or the dishes on the dining-room table. They ride into the small 
towns, brandishing their weapons, and helping themselves to whiskey 
and any thing else that takes their fancy. Some of them steal cattle 
and run them over to Mexico for sale, and have been known to rob the 
Mexican purchasers by raiding the cattle back into Texas. It would 
be wrong to charge such crimes upon the whole class, but they are 
common and notorious among the class. The failure of the State to 
deal with them is one more proof of the need of a larger authority in 
the nation. 





THE Anti-Monopoly Convention at Utica is not a very large 
body, but it is one of great importance through its representative char- 
acter. It might be described asa conference of industrial and com- 
mercial bodies who are interested in putting an end to the abuse of 
the powers granted to railroad corporations in the State of New York. 
At the head of these stands the New York Commercial Exchange ; but 
along with it are the associations of the farmers, the dairymen, and 
other classes interested in the rate of charges. Ofcourse, the demand 
of the Convention for the control of the railroads by the State 
and by the nation will be resisted on both practical and 
theoretical grounds; and yet it is required as much by the interests of 
the roads as those of their customers. There seems to be no other way 
to put a stop to the wild and ruinous competition between the different 
lines, of which we are having a specimen. The manner in which these 
spurts of competition ase used by unprincipléd specu ators, to the 
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injury of the railroad property, may be seen from an occurence of some 
years back. When Mr. James Fisk had control of the Erie road, he 
began a violent cutting of rates for the transportation of cattle from the 
West. Assoon as he had forced cattle rates down to a figure which 
could not be remunerative, his confederates in Chicago, who had been 
buying up all the cattle in the market, began shipping them, not by the 
Erie, but by the rival trunk line. His reduction of rates was simply a 
contrivance to add profit to a huge speculation. To prevent such pro- 
ceedings, the roads at present have no other means except mutual 
agreements. But they now seem to be convinced fully that none of 
them can depend on the others. Each in turn has been charged with 
breaking the faith it pledged to the rest. Unless Government can in- 
terpose, they must go on with their wasteful and mischievous offers of 
low rates to ‘‘ competitive points,’’ and their ruinous charges on local 
traffic. 


Ir is not proposed by anybody, not even the Grangers, that railroads 
shall be required to accept unremunerative rates. Every one knows 
that railroad investments are in general a risk, and that they are en- 
titled to profits sufficient to cover that risk, as well as the costs of con- 
struction and of operation. A few extremists might be disposed to 
retaliate on the roads for their charges of ‘‘ what the traffic will bear,’’ 
by proposing to put the legal rates down to the lowest figure. But the 
public in general have a better sense of justice. Many, if not most of 
those who are engaged in this agitation, would be satisfied to have the 
railroads fix the rates by common agreement, and merely to require 


(1) that these shall not be changed without a month’s notice ; and (2) | 


that they shall be uniform for large and small distances, with allowance 
for the cost and trouble of unloading short freight. No one proposes 


a virtual confiscation of railroad property by imposing terms which | 


would make shares and stock much less valuable than at present. It 
is recognized fully that we cannot afford to break faith with those 
whom the offer of the charter has induced to put their money into 
this kind of property. 


GOVERNOR PLAISTED of Maine is in the somewhat disagreeable position 
of being obliged to regulate his official acts according to the judgment 
of a council made up of his political opponents. He was not long in 
office when dissensions arose between the Governor and the body 
placed in control of his actions, and at times he would declare the 
council adjourned, and bounce out of the room in a rage. As no atten- 
tion was paid to these ebullitions, and the transaction of business went 
on in his absence, Mr. PLAISTED at last declared the council adjourned 
sine die. There is no doubt that he is fully competent to take the step; 
no doubt, also, that, without a council, the Governor of Maine can do 
little or nothing. He cannot remove or appoint an official, pardon a 
criminal, or authorize the disbursement of a dollar by the State Treas- 
urer. No salary can be paid, nor can any regular provisions be made 
for the payment of a part of the State debt which has fallen due. No 
doubt, Mr. PLaisTeD cuts a rather ridiculous figure in these circumstances ; 
but we think the State of Maine appears even more ridiculous. This 


creation of a council to restrain and, if need be, to counteract the | 


policy of the Executive of the State, is a childish invention. It is a 
remnant of that period of our history when the Democratic party was 
in power, and taught the people to regard all executive authority as a 
popular danger, and therefore to limit and hamper it in every pos- 


sible way. It is this policy which has lowered the executive 
office in respect as well as in authority, and has made 
it nearly impossible to procure first-class men as Governors, 


Mayors, and so forth. Mr. PLaisrED should be Governor of the State, 
with power to choose his own council. 


GULLIVER, tied down by the dread cables of the Lilliputians, is a pic- 
ture of Philadelphia under the dictatorship of the petty corporations 
who own the street-car lines. Their tyranny is as irritating as it is in 
solent. Which one of them has kept faith with the city as regards the 
terms on which its charter was granted ? Yet no city government can 
be secured which is at once strong enough and honest enough to bring 
them to terms. Their stock is scattered among a small army of voters, 
who can be counted upon to act together. Their subscriptions to the 
election expenses of the party in power give them a claim to support 
which is always honored. When our paper money was worth less than 
gold, they put fares up from five to seven cents on that account. The re- 


duction. After prolonged denunciations from the people, they came 
down to six cents, while the street cars of every other city charge but 
five. We have hope at last to see an end of this iniquitous tyranny,— 
this literal highway robbery. Mr. Witt1amM Wuarton’s purchase of 


the South Street Road marks the beginning of a better day for Phila- | 


delphia. His offer of five-cent fares and six-cent exchange tickets 
may well arouse the indignation of the other corporations. It removes 
the last pretence for their resistance to the same reduction by showing 
that a road can be conducted profitably at this rate of charges. It is 
true that the combination controlled by the adverse party run Councils. 








This has been shown in the action taken on every measure which 
concerns Mr. WHARTON’s two roads. But he will have the people 
with him, and five-cent fares will be an issue in the next election. 


THE Ottawa Citizen takes us to task for our reference to “ the 
manipulation of Canadian official reports, by which Canada secured the 
large Fisheries Award under the Treaty of Washington.’’ This it calls 


‘fan unwarrantable allegation,’’ and tries to make out a 
parallel between it and our claims before the Geneva Tri- 
bunal. The cases are not parallel. The official statements 
as to the values and amount of the Canadian Fisheries, laid 


before the Halifax Tribunal, were not vague general estimates of values 
in regard to which there might be twenty opinions, and allof them hon- 
est. They were specific figures as to amount and value from year to 
year. They were submitted as a part of the sworn testimony of the Cana- 
dian Commissioner of Fisheries, an expert in such matters, whom the 
Dominion still retainsin office. They were alleged by the Canadian 
representative as reasons for the large award made to Canada. And 
they are contradicted and proven to be false by the official reports issued 
from year to year by the Canadian Government itself, and never called 
in question until it was necessary to prove a case before the Tribunal. 
How the existence of a balance in our Treasury, after paying all the 
direct claims under the Geneva award, except those of the insurance 
people, proves that our demands at Geneva were ‘‘ out of all propor- 
tion to the damage inflicted, both drectly and indirectly, by the * Ala- 
bama’ and other Southern cruisers,’’ we fail tosee. |Norare we over- 
whelmed by Zhe Crtizen’s quotation of Mr. Davip A. WELLs’s outbreak 
of temper at his failure to save the Lawrence silk smugglers from the 
punishment of our laws. The principle there laid down, that an ex- 
tradited criminal may be tried for any offence he committed before his 
escape, and which Mr. WELLs was pleased to call an ‘ intentional vio- 
lation of solemn public engagements,’’ is one which England herself 
now concedes. 


THE ‘Irish session’’ of the English Parliament is drawing to a 
close. The Land Bill having become a law, the appropriations for the 


| different departments of the Government are all that Mr. GLADSTONE 





| is like the grace of God,—it ‘‘ passeth all understanding.” 


will insist on having passed before adjournment. But the debates on 
these are not always free from political character. Those for Ireland 
called up the matter of the Coercion Law, and Mr. PARNELL repeated 
the just criticism—advanced by many English Liberals,—that that law 
had been passed under false pretences. Mr. Forsrer pledged himself 
not to employ it for the suppression of political agitation. He said 
it was aimed at local ruffians and village terrorists. But the long 
list of arrests do not correspond to this pledge. It is quite impossible 
to put such men as Father EUGENE SHEEHY or Mr. JoHN DILLON into the 
description Mr. Forsrer gave of his intended victims ; and as much is 
true ofa majority of those who are in prison under this law. The best 
thing the Ministry could say in reply was to promise a general release 
of those prisoners as soon as they judged the condition of Ireland to 
warrant this. 


THERE isroom for difference of opinion in regard to the extent of the 
concession Mr. GLADSTONE made in accepting certain of the amend- 
ments to the Land Bill which had been adopted in the House of Lords. 
The Land League denounce both the Premier and the Peers for having 
ruined the Bill by these changes, and they mean to carry this complaint 
home to the Irish constituencies. | Whether they are right or wrong, 
it is simply untrue that the Irish tenants have secured, as some London 
papers say, all that reasonable men would have asked, and more than 
they would have hoped a year ago. The ‘‘ three F’s’’ was the minimum 
of the demands of even the Ulster tenantry. That demand was sup- 
ported by the moderate Home Rule party, under Mr. Suaw, and by all 
the Irish Liberal members. The Bessborough Land Commission, com- 
posed of landlords, reported to the Government, recommending a much 
nearer approach to Fair Rent, Free Sale and Fixity of Tenure, than 
the Land Law secures. Ireland has received less than was asked by 
the most modest representatives of her tenant population ; and she has 
got it in ashape so unpopular, because so complex in form and technical 
in expression, that the intelligent tenants of the North say that the bill 
The Land 


| League may be expected to continue the work of agitation until more 
_ than this is secured. Of course, the stereotyped charge of “ ingratitude 


| tor concessions 
storation of our currency to par was followed by no corresponding re- | 


? 


will be renewed in England. But nocountry is bound 
to be grateful for justice, much less for less than justice. 


Purcuases of gold ‘“‘on American account’’ are beginning in 
London. As usual, we imported no gold in July, and none in 
the first half of August. How far we shall draw on Europe for this 
metal in the next six months, willdepend, of course, not only on the 
relation of our exports to our imports, but also on the amount of our 
indebtedness to Europe. What amount of solvent and unrepudiated 
American securities is held abroad, no one can tell. Every one knows 
that it was far greater five years ago than it is now, and that every sea- 
son of favorable exchange must reduce its magnitude. Some of these 
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come upon the market. Nothing that is likely to offer itself will in- 
duce the present holders to part withthem. This is true, however, of 
but a small proportion, and that proportion is diminishing with the fall 
in the rate of interest on our public and some other bonds. All the 
rest of our securities held in Europe are available for the payment of 
debts due to us, and, being more easy of transportation than gold, they 
will be sent in preference. This return of stocks and bonds, and the 
payment of interest on those still held, is the chief reason for the 
difference between the balance of trade in our favor and the actual 
importation of gold. That difference does not mean, as some suppose, 
that we have a vast credit on Europe which we can draw in gold at 
any time, but which we prefer to let stand. Probably, when the im- 
ports of gold ceased, we had drawn all we were entitled to. 


WILL we export great quantities of food to Europe this year? In 
the early part of the summer, it was thought that we would not. The 
reports of the English harvests were so favorable that no such demand 
was expected. It was thought that, with the general reduction of rents 
on the one hand, and an abundant yield on the other, the British farmers 
could sustain our competition. But the latest reports do not con- 
firm these expectations. First, Mr. CLARE, the Tory representative of 
the farmers, interrupted the general prophecy of a good harvest by 
statements based on general investigations of the condition of grain in 
the ear. Then Zhe Mark Lane Express declared its fear that the 
harvest might be a bad or only a moderately good one, and that in 
either case ‘‘the ruin of the British farmers will be complete.’’ And 
now Mr. JAMES CairD, the highest authority, predicts that it will reach 
but ninety per cent. of those of the good years before 1877. The truth is 
that such summers as those of 1879 and 1880 do far more than tempo- 
rary harm in such a climate as that of England. Pasture, for instance, 
deteriorates by the encouragement heavy rain gives to the coarse and 
ranker grasses, and cold lands with a clay subsoil are not freed from 
the prolonged chill by one summer’s sunning. Our American harvest, 
it is true, isalso below the average yield per acre, but the increase in the 
acreage has been so great that there is no diminution in the amount 
which is available for export and for the consumption of the Eastern 
States. Zhe Express says the remedy must be found in ‘‘ not only a 
mere temporary, but a permanent, reduction in the letting-price of 
land.’’ The cure must be much more radical than that. England 
must restore her people to the soil, give up her ambition of converting 
the whole island into a workshop, and restore the yeoman farming which 
she has spent three centuries and a half in destroying. Even now, in 
England, there are men left ‘‘ who own two acres and rent a third, and 
whose wheat crops are enormous,’’ as Mr. DoyLe reports from the mid- 
land counties to the Royal Commissioner of Agriculture. It is culti- 
vators of this kind who, in England, as in Belgium, would have nothing 
to fear from American competition. 


WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 


HE medical profession, like the clerical, is one at which every one 
has his jest, and every one respects. It deserves respect because 
of its unwearied efforts to put its methods on the best scientific foot- 
ing, to discover the cause of disease, and to promote public health. 
It deserves it for the generosity—often misdirected and excessive,—with 
which it places its skill at the service of the poor, who can give noth- 
ing in return. It deserves it because of the lofty professional ethics 
which lead its members to fight for the extinction of the very things by 
which they make their livelihood,—to have no faith in disease and all 
faith in health. It deserves it for the sake of the great names associated 
with its history—ABERNETHY, RiCORD, CULLEN, JENNER, SIMPSON, and 
thousands of others who are entitled to rank among the benefactors of 
mankind. 
It is therefore a matter of fain to all who take broad views of the 
social movement, to see the name of the profession involved in any- 
thing which may be construed as narrow and cliquish. As such, we 


must regard the exclusion of the women physicians from the great in- 


ternational assemblage of physicians in London. If it be true, as is re- 


ported, that their exclusion was prompted by the Queen, and that Her | 


Majesty would else have withdrawn her patronage from the association, 
then the matter is much worse than it would have been without this 
royal intrusion. The medical profession is strong enough, surely, to 
standalone, without the patronage of the royal caste. The appear- 
ance of interference should have prompted action which would have 
left no room for doubt as to the spirit of independence which prevails 
in medical circles. 
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American securities are held for permanent investment, and do not | 


Of course, the blame of this proceeding does not rest with the asso- 
ciation at large. As in all such meetings, the local representatives out- 
number all the rest. There must be three London doctors in attend- 
ance for one from abroad. And in all circles of London society 
there isa deference to royal suggestions which we in America are apt 
to find ridiculous. The medical profession of America shows no such 
jealousy of doctors of the gentler sex. Their college in this city has 
ample recognition as a regular medical school, and, while the arrange- 
ments as to hospital clinics have not been always harmonious, we 
never heard of a regular physician refusing to consult with a woman 
who held its diploma. On the contrary, we have witnessed instances 
of the most ample courtesy in recognition of their standing as physi- 
cians. We haveseen them called in at the suggestion of some of the 
best physicians of this city. While still in the chrysalis stage, the 
American ‘‘ med’’ is apt to look down on women doctors ; but, when 
| he emerges into the more genial atmosphere of his profession, he parts 
with his contempt for them. 

Without believing in the claims put forward as to woman’s politi- 
cal rights, we believe in woman’s right to do anything she is fit for, 
and to earn her living at any employment for which she has the capac- 
ity. As to woman’s capacity for the medical profession, there is no 
room fora difference of opinion. We shall not claim for her the right 
to the highest walks in medical science. She may not keep even step 
with Simpson and CuLLEN. But neither do the rank and file of the 
profession. The sex may give the world names as great as these ; it is 
not necessary to predict their advent. The average woman is good 
material for an average doctor; and average doctors are what most of 
us have to depend on when we are out of health. 

In some respects, women have the advantage of men. They have an 
| instinctive personal interest in human beings. They are accustomed 
to take care of people. They have an inexhaustible fund of compas- 
sion for suffering. That they are the best of nurses, every one knows. 
| It is only of late years that their capacities in this direction have been 
developed by scientific training. Fifty years ago, Mrs. Sairey Gamp 
held the place now occupied by FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE and Dora Lons- 
pALE. And from these to such doctors as ANN PRESTON is no great tran- 
sition. You cannot make first-class nurses without teaching them 
| medicine. Miss LONSDALE found it necessary to study anatomy and 
practice surgery in the management of her hospital. And when a 
woman comes to know as much of such matters asa man, she can 
take the man’s responsibility without danger either to her patient or to 
the modesty of her sex. 

Five hundred years ago, the women of Europe had in their hands 
nearly all the genuine medical and surgical practice. The ladies of the 
medieval castle and of the later country-houses had a traditional skill 
in ‘‘simples’’ and in surgical practice. The regular doctors of those 
times were generally quacks, whose recipe-books still record their 
| shameless guessing and their profound ignorance. Medicine passed 

from the women to the men, chiefly through the advance made 
| by great chemists of the rougher sex. It will never return to 
women to the extent they once had it in their hands. But their 
long and unreasonable exclusion from its practice is ceasing. They 
are, for the future, to hold an honorable and recognized place by the 
side of men. 
Their failure as practising physicians is foretold because their own 
| sex will not employ them. It is said, ‘‘ Women do not stand by each 
other. See how the Queen acted in this instance. Who ever knew a 
woman to trust a woman in such matters. They will call in men when 
they are ill.’’ But this a hasty view of the case. Women do trust 
women in such matters. To say nothing of midwifery, they have a 
habit of getting medical recipes from one another, and trying them on 
| their childrens Every grandmother expects to be consulted on the 
treatment of her grandchildren in measles, whooping-cough, and cold. 
It is not that the new doctors are of their own sex, that is in the way of 
their employment. It is that they are a novelty, not yet recognized 
| socially as ‘‘ proper,’’ and therefore objectionable to the conservative 
| sex. When the novelty wears off, and the house-mother has become 
| accustomed to the gentle voice and womanly ways of an ANN PRESTON 
' in her nursery, she will forget all about her objections,—will forget 
| even to wonder at her entertaining them. 
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THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


HE study of English literature in these modern days may em- 
phatically be said to be a task involving an enormous amount of 
hard work. To the student, the period prior to the opening of the 
eighteenth century is one which he is able to cover with comparative 
ease, although he may be, possibly, a little indefinite in his contempo- 
raries of Shakespeare, or rather uncertain about questions relating to the 
prose writers of the Protectorate. But from the point in the history of 
English literature marked by the figures 1700, he finds the study to be 
like rolling a snowball. It seems as though every man in England took 
to writing about the year 1750, and that when 1800 came all the women 
began te help. Nor does he in this regard receive any great help from 
his teachers. The system which has been followed by all writers of 
text-books may be characterized as one of infinite detail. Curiously 
enough, English literature has never been summarized,except by M. Taine, 
and of his work we will speak by and by. What would be thought of 
an author who, writing on geology, for example, made his text-book a 
long catalogue of fossils, without attempting to point out how these fos- 
sils almost arrange themselves in genera, families and classes ; or how 
the study separates itself into its natural divisions of the great periods ? 
Yet in literature this is what we find to be the fault with almost all of 
the systems which have been devised for the student. A vast catalogue 
of names of men who have written, an enormous number of biographies, 
more or less ample, and extracts of works which come in such numbers 
as to make it impossible for him to digest them, represent to him the 
literature of his tongue. 

And the difficulty is that, in the great majority of cases where all this 
mass of knowledge is acquired by this hard work, the man who has it is 
worse off than he was before. Lying like intellectual lead upon his 
mental stomach, the very amount of his learning prevents the digestion 
of it. He is able to tell you, it is true, the dates in the life of Chau- 
cer; possibly he may be able to give you a résumé of the plots of the 
‘¢Canterbury Tales;’’ but of Chaucer’s relation to the English lan- 
guage,—ot his beauties, of his wit,—he knows nothing. One poem 
of Spenser—his ‘‘ Epithalamium,’’ for example,—made one’s own, is 
better than cramming the contents of ‘*‘ Chambers’s Encyclopzdia’’ 
into one’s head. 

For the time-honored system in this branch of learning is to begin 
with the early Anglo-Saxon writers, and step by step follow down the 
centuries the development of the literature of thelanguage. The student 
learns the names of the works of the different authors, his attention is 
directed to their lives, and he is expected to read extracts from their works. 
The great divisions of the literature are pointed out to him, and he 
is expected to answer, on examination, such questions as: ‘‘Give the 
names of three ofthe four principal prose writers preceding the Elizabethan 
period, together with a short abstract of the life of one of them.”’ Ifthe ex- 
aminer be very conservative, he may ask: ‘‘What are the characteristics of 
the poetry of Sir William Blackstone?’’ These questions are not invented ; 
they have been copied from examination papers. The being able to answer 
them argues a knowledge of the dry bones of literature, possessed, it is 
safe to say, by few men who have given the best years of their lives 
to thestudy. And then, too, the possession of all this knowledge does 
not necessarily carry with it an appreciation of the literature itself. 
Suppose the second of the questions quoted above to be answered by 
twenty students ; the chances would be that nineteen out of the twenty 
would agree with each other and with the text-book. Five per cent. 
of individuality in criticism is overstating the actual result of the system. 

What does the study of our literature imply? This question involves 
that of, What is English literature? English literature is the literature 
of the English-speaking race. Like that of any other, it may be de- 
fined as being— 

The sum of ideas expressed in words by individuals whom we call 
authors. 

There are, then, three factors which together produce the literature, 
vés., ideas, words and authors ; each equally liable to be modified by 
outside circumstances, and each equally necessary to the result. Asa 
modification of either will affect that result, z. ¢., literature, let us see 
to what influences each one is subject. 

1. Ideas are the result of race, civilization, law, religion, climate, 
embodied in the communal environment; or, for the sake of brevity, 
what we will call society. 

2. Words are the result of occupation, civilization, and are expressed 
or given currency to by authors. 

3. Authors are affected by individual circumstances, ‘society ; and, 
in turn, influence language, society, by their works. 

Possibly the third summary might be improved by saying that 
authors are individuals existing under peculiar circumstances and affected 
by society. The ‘‘peculiar circumstances’ in this, or the ‘‘individual 
circumstances’ of the former, include, of course, all the incidents or 
peculiarities which make one man different from his fellows; as, for 
example, his intellect, education, training, wealth, or, in short, every- 
thing which is personal to himself. 

Let us see whether these definitions will stand the test of application 
to an individual author. Sir Walter Scott contributed heavily to 
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English literature as poet, novelist, essayist and historian. Applying the 
first summary to him, we find his works to be the result of race (he was 
a ‘*Scott of the Scots,’’ as Sir James Mackintosh called him); civiliza- 
tion, or we should never have had ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ but in its place some- 
thing akin to ‘‘Amadis of Gaul;’’ law, for literature is a child of 
order ; religion, or his pictures of the Covenanters would not exist ; and 
climate, or the wild poetry of the mountain and the glen would not be 
our delight to-day. The second summary is, as a generality, self- 
apparent. Influenced as Sir Walter was by society, he influenced it 
in turn. He gave to Scotchmen a literature which made them more 
Scotch than before. 

But the definitions and summaries must be sympathetic as well as ana- 
lytic—must point tothe system to be pursued in the study—or they are fail- 
ures. What is the system indicated by them? And the first thing we are 
struck by when studying the summaries is the marked difference which 
exists between the sub-factors of the first and second, as compared with 
those of the third, in one important particular. All the sub-factors of 
the first and second contain the element of continuance or permanence ; 
the influence of race, for example, upon the individual of this genera- 
tion, is the same as that exerted upon the individual of the last, and 
does not differ from that which will be exerted upon the individual of 
the next. 

In the third summary, however, we find in the sub-factor of ‘‘ indi- 
vidual circumstances’’ one which is limited in its operation. It ceases 
to be when the individual dies. Living authors are the results of their 
individual circumstances, and of long lines of causes extending behind 
them ; dead authors are at once results when we look at their period 
in literature, and causes when we examine our own. The death of an 
author reduces the importance of his individual circumstances and per- 
sonal peculiarities enormously. The causes of a cause are of vastly 
less moment than the causes of a result ; that is, when wide or general 
views are to be taken. In considering dead authors, we should remem- 
ber that the lines of circumstances extending behind them, the age 
they lived in, the people they lived among, and, above all, the work 
they did, are of far greater moment to us than are their individual cir- 
cumstances,—with the one exception of their genius or talent. To 
compare one thing with another, these are like the action upon an in- 
dividual plant of a peculiar mixture of soil and fertilizer. We may 
preserve the flowers after the death of the plant, and we can admire 
their beauty, without knowing the dirt out of which they came. So, in 
our study, we can admire the works of authors, we can analyze and 
take to ourselves the literature they have created, without knowing one 
circumstance of their lives. Does any man pretend that a knowledge 
that Addison advised Pope not to re-write ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock,’’ 
and that Pope hated him for doing so, enables the reader of the poem 
to enjoy it the more ? 

We may take it for granted that a system of study should deal 
first—to employ the nomenclature of geology,—with periods, then 
with divisions of evidence, then with classes, families, genera, species. 
Our summaries, then, point distinctly to a study of ideas as being the 
proper basis to proceed upon in the study of literature. For the growth 
of ideas may be compared, using geology once more as an illustration, 
to the growth of a sedimentary deposit, such as the mingled coals and 
shales of the Upper Carboniferous. During a period of time, men’s 
minds were active, and the mental coal is ready to give out heat and 
light when burned in the crucible of the mind to-day. Then, a period 
of subsidence, when the ocean of war or oppression swept over and 
drowned thought. Once more was the coal deposited, carrying with it 
the new fossils which marked the new conditions under which it was 
formed. - 

But the question comes up here: ‘‘ How are we to get at these ideas, 
—how are we to find out the conditions under which the coal was de- 
posited,—save by a study of its fossils ?”’ 

And M. Taine has shown us how this should be done, for M. 
Taine, while writing a work on English literature, has realiy written 
a history of the growth of the English mind. No better book— 
none, in fact, so good,—can be found to place in the hands of the student 
for the purpose of teaching him the groundwork of the study he is en- 
gaged in. But the somewhat turgid gorgeousness of M. Taine’s 
periods prevents the student’s forming any ideas of hisown. The beauty 
of M. Taine’s pictures compels their acceptance asa whole. What 
we want is some work which will teach the student the principles which 
govern criticism, and their application, for in this way alone can an 
elevated and refined taste be created. Give the cultivated man the 
choice between the best literature and the worst—he will choose the 
best. Give him that between the better and worse—he will, perhaps, 
take the better. Give him that between the good and the bad—and he 
is quite as likely to take the latter as the former. The object to be 
attained is the cultivation of his taste until he can discern the difference 
between the two positives as easily as he can between the superlatives. 

Dr. Holmes places as the motto of his ‘‘ Autocrat’: ‘‘ Every man 
his own Boswell.’’ Would that every man could be his own Hazlitt 


or St. Beuve! Anything is better than the repetition alone of what others 
say; Rogue Riderhood struck the key-note when he said, ungrammati- 


ae 


cally, but forcibly, ‘‘ Don’t let us have no poll-parrottin’. 
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Prof. Homer B. Sprague, of the Adelphia Academy of Brooklyn, 
has taken a step in the right direction in his ‘‘ Masterpieces of English 
Literature.’’ Unfortunately, though, he has devoted too much space to 
the grammatical analysis of the sentences, and not enough to the 
criticism of the works quoted. Too much praise cannot be given to 
him for his idea of presenting to the student the best work, complete, 
of each representative author in each period. ‘This is so much better 
than the time-honored system of extracts,—may their name be 
‘¢ Anathema !’’—that it may be said to mark a new era in this branch 
of study. The work of Mr. William J. Rolfe, in his edition of Shake- 
speare, is one which must be most heartily praised. Were a book 
written on English literature combining the ideas of Prof. Sprague with 
the critical remarks and rare scholarship of Mr. Rolfe, it would, used in 
conjunction with the works of M. Taine, give us text-books which would 
make the path smooth where it has been rough for the student, and 
which would show the study as it is,—one of the most fascinating 
branches of labor for a cultivated mind. 





LITERATURE. 


“ ORIGINAL” WALKER’S ARISTOLOG Y. 


"T“HE papers which Sir Henry Cole has reproduced with such pious care from Zhe 

Original, are well worth reading. Their author, Mr. Thomas Walker, for some 
years a police magistrate in London, was an educated and appreciative diner, a con- 
scientious student of the gastronomic art, and a thinker of decided originality. The 
period at which he wrote—1835,—was an interesting one, for the old generation 
which prided itself on its true Briton’s tastes, and felt a proper contempt for the “tiny 
little kickshaws” of French cookery, had not yet passed away,—the conquering czzsine 
of Gallia had not yet crossed the Channel. It may be doubted whether Brillat-Savarin 
was at all known in England, and Mr. Canning’s famous experience with that novelty, 
dry champagne, was of most recent date. Walker was borne at Manchester in 1784, 
and Manchester manners then were simple, for at the close of the last century the 
chief banker of Cottonopolis was a grocer and cheesemonger, living over his own 
shop. The annals of the great wine house of Moet show the difficulty that was experi- 
enced in introducing champagne in England at that very time, and Walker givesa 
curious note in the book before us, (‘*Walker’s Art of Dining,” edited by “Felix Sum- 
merly,”, at page seventy-two, where he says : “ ‘There are two classes of dinner-givers to 
whom I do not address myself on this subject, [the use of champagne,] because I 
know it would be in vain, The first is that class who began their career and had their 
habits formed during the war, when champagne was double the price it is now; they 
gave it then like drops of blood, and I have never yet seen an instance of liberaliza- 
tion. The second class is that who merely give it as a part of their state, and deal it 
out to the state prisoners around their table only to tantalize them. I have no hope of 
producing any effect except upon those who date their assumption of table-government 
on this side the battle of Waterloo.” 


Walker is the uncompromising advocate of simplicity, comfort and naturalness in 
every department of living, Solitary dinners he eschewed as tending to produce 
thoughtfulness, which impairs the digestion; state banquets he abhorred. Beyond 
eight diners he saw the peril of a divided company with languid circulation some- 
where ; six was his golden number, and he was for communicating the sézz and the 
list of guests with the invitation. The dining-room, he held, should adjoin the kitchen, 
if possible, and the door between them be closed only with a curtain during the re- 
past, Itshould be no larger than to comfortably accommodate the party, the sideboard 
and the fire, for he esteemed a cheerful fire one of the company, and would even have left 
an open place for it at one end of the table, where all could enjoy the sight without 
one being made a martyr to the heat. The decorations he would have had simple and 
sober, with draperies according to the season, and, if there wasa landscape, it was to be 
shut out with the greatest care till the dinner was over, holding that a dinner was, as 
has been said of the law, a jealous mistress. On the subject of attendance, his views 
were radical but sound. The object of attendance. he held. should be to do for the 
guest what he cannot do so well for himself; hence, he would have as few servants and as 
little formality as possible. The same spirit is manifested in his discussion of table 
equipage. Epergnes and flowers he placed under the ban. Why should you ask peo- 
ple to meet and enjoy each other’s company, and then keep them from seeing each 
other? Elaborate candelabra were tabooed, the end in view being to light the table— 
not to attract attention to the means of lighting it, Wine-coolers, even, were rejected, 
for it was urged, with equal sense and moderation, if the wine were sent to the table 
at the proper temperature, it would remain in order as long as it was wanted. He 
was a foe to many kinds of wines, and preferred one glass to the wilderness of crystal 
commonly placed at a diner’s right hand. For decanter-stands, he had no liking, any 
more than for ornate table-ware. Fine damask, white porcelain, glittering glass and 
silver; a basket of brown and white bread in lieu of centre-piece, with a fork on each 
side, so that every guest could help himself; duplicate decanters, cruets and accesso- 
ries, so that no member of the party need wait a moment to gratify his taste—such was 
“Original” Walker’s by no means irrational or unattractive ideal of a dining-room and 
a dinner-table. All the accessories were to be in place before the dish was introduced, 
and it should come in steaming or smoking from the fire, flanked with its concomitant 
vegetables and sauces, and unadorned with any garniture that could only serve to de- 
tract the attention and impede the carver. When it had been placed on the sacrificial 
altar, the servants should retire noiselessly and swiftly, and the guests “fall to” while 
good digestion waited on appetite, and health on both. 

















Our author has not failed to give us soul-animating accounts of his little dinners, — 
alas! too few. Almost in the very first chapter, he announces that he has ordered a 
dinner at Blackwall for several persons besides himself,—« every guest asked for some 
reason.” The bill of fare was turtle with punch, (to the present generation this 
liquor would seem barbarous, and would be replaced by- a fine madeira or sherry), 
whitebait with champagne, grouse with claret, the punch and champagne well- 
iced, and all placed on the table in sucession, so that the guests could help themselves, 
according to their individual preferences. “I shall permit no other wines,” said 
Mr. Walker, “ unless, perchance, a bottle or two of port, if particularly wanted.” The 
grouse were to be succeeded by apple-fritters and jelly, and the dinner closed with 
“ices and a good dessert, after which coffee and one glass of liqueur, and no more.” 
“If the master of a feast,” it was added, “ wishes his party to succeed, he must know 
how to command, and not let his guests run riot, each according to his own wild 
fancy.” The dinner in question, our readers will be delighted to know, went off 
successfully, though Mr. Walker did not assert that stern and dictatorial control which he 
had promised to display. “The turtle and whitebait,” we read, “were excellent, the grouse 
not quite of equal merit; and the apple fritters so much relished that they were en- 
tirely cleared, and the jelly left untouched. The only wines were champagne 
and claret, and they both gave great satisfaction. As soon as the liqueurs were handed 
around once, I ordered them out of the room; and the only heresy committed was by 
one of the guests asking for a glass of bottled porter, which I had not the presence of 
mind instantly to forbid. There was an opinion broached that some flounders water- 
zoutcheed between the whitebait would have been an improvement, and perhaps they 
would,” 

This, however, was a feast commanded at a “swell” hotel. Let us select, as more in 
the Walkerean style, the dinner mentioned at page fifty-three. The guests numbered 
six, among them being the late Lord Abinger, Sir John Johnstone and the Hon. 
George Lamb, and the dinner was given in a lawyer’s chamber, the cooking being 
done in the next room by a Temple laundress, It began with a “spring soup” (prin- 
taniére ?) from Birch’s, on Cornhill; then came a turbot, “beautifully boiled, with 
first-rate lobster sauce, cucumber, and new potatoes; after that, ribs of beef, from 
Leadenhall Market, roasted to a turn, and smoking from the spit, with French beans 
and salad; then a very fine dressed crab; and, lastly, some jelly. The dessert consisted 
only of oranges and biscuits, followed by occasional introductions of anchovy toast ; and 
the wines were champagne, port and claret.” ‘I have had much experience in the 
dinner way,” writes our author subsequently, “but I never saw such a vividness of 
convivality, either at or after dinner, which I attribute principally to the real object of 
a dinner being the only one studied, and state, ornament and superfluity being utterly 
excluded.” 

Our author’s good sense and moderation are conspicuously manifested in the 
chapters on wines and the duties and responsibilities of dinner-givers, and in the fre- 
quent aphorisms which stud his pages. The art in using wine, he defines, is to pro- 
duce the greatest possible quantity of present gladness, without any future depression, 
and his rules are worth quoting zz extenso. “After long fasting, begin slowly and 
after a solid foundation, and quicken by degrees. After exhaustion from other causes 
than fasting, reverse this order. As soon as the spirits are a little raised, slacken the 
pace, contrary to the usual practice, which is to quicken it. When the proper point 
of elevation is attained, so use the glass as just to keep there, whereby enjoyment is 
prolonged without alloy. The moment the palate begins to pall, leave off.” «In the 
management of parties, so far as relates to wine, judgment, liberality, attention and 
courage are necessary, and calculation, inattention, ostentation, profusion and excess 
are the vices to be guarded against.” «To give champagne fair play, it ought to be 
produced at the very beginning of dinner, or, at any rate, after one glass of sherry or 
madeira; any other wines rather unfit the palate for it. The master must have liber- 
ality to give, attention and skill to regulate, and courage to stop.” Sparkling cham- 
pagne, dzen entendu, whose “ very appearance is inspiring ;” still champagne being 
pronounced as better suited to a grave party, talking over matters of state. 

On one other point, Mr. Walker’s advice will be found excellent after half a cen- 
tury, and across the ocean. “I do not know,” he writes, “anything more unsatisfac- 
tory than a state occasion where the usual mode of living is free from all state. . . . 
The rule generally followed is to think what the guests are accustomed to; whereas, 
it should be reversed, and what they are not accustomed to should rather be set before 
them. By adopting such a course, persons of moderate income may entertain their 
superiors in wealth without inconvenience to themselves, and very much to the satis- 
faction of their guests,—much better than labored imitations of their own style. We 
all laugh at the idea of a Frenchman in his own country thinking it necessary to treat 
an Englishman with roast beef; but it isthe same principle to think it necessary to en- 
tertain as we have been entertained, under different circumstances. There are people 
in remote parts of the country who, having the best trout at hand, and for nothing, 
send for turbot at a great expense to entertain their London guests.” “The chief 
point to be aimed at,” he says, summing up his whole philosophy, “is to acquire a 
habit of thinking only of the real object of dining, and to discard all wish for state 
and display ina matter which concerns our daily enjoyment of health and pleasure, 
I think the art of dining, properly understood, is especially worthy the attention of fe- 
males of all classes, according to their respective means, but they ought to be especially 
on their guard in this essential affair not to divert their views from reality to show, to 
which they have a strong propensity.” It is a pleasant, a genial and a rational book 
which has been thus put together after so long a lapse of time; we could wish that its 
principles were adopted in all households of well-to-do folk, while some of the theories 


| propounded, especially as to the order of meats, though contrary to modern practice, 


deserve at least to be investigated by competent authorities. Geo. Bell and Sons, Lon 


don. 1881. Pp. 96. 
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DRIFT. 


—We wonder if the every-day ignorance of Englishmen concerning this country 
will ever give place to knowledge. In the: August number of 7he Nineteenth Century, 
Sir Edward Sullivan, writing on the question of Free Trade,—a subject which pre- 
supposes a knowledge of this. country,— says : 
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| by the authorities of his church for three months, by way of . punishment, and the 


“Chicugo, the capital of agricultural America, is rapidly becoming one of the | 


largest manufacturing States in the Union,” 


—The German mind has evolved a new form of matrimonial advertisement :— 
« Wanted.—By a young merchant possessing the same amount of money, a father-in- 
law with 10,000 marks.”’ 


—Onur peculiar “ insurance ” companies seem to have their parallel in the funeral 
clubs of England. Ata Lancashire court a few days ago, a woman was arraigned for 
hastening the death of her infant child. | She was told by her little boy that the baby 
was in fits, and thereupon replied, “ Let it die, for it’s in a club.’ The child did die, 
and the mother was found guilty, and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. The judge 
and jury evidently thought that, but for the burial club, the baby would still have been 
alive. 


' 


—Decidedly the neatest operation in divorce that has been recorded for some time | 


past, is that of the Ohio woman who married her husband to cancel a debt of $160 for 


money borrowed from him, got a divorce for $60, and came out $100 ahead, besides | 


her board, clothes and washing, 


—At Paris, a few days ago, an ex-sailor named Beauvais was convicted of simu- | 


lating railway accidents for the purpose of extorting money. 
on the door of a compartment not properly closed or partially opened by himself, and 
to pretend that his leg was sprained by falling out, or by being pulled in by his fellow 
passengers. He would undergo an examination by the company’s doctor, simulate 
great pain, and be awarded perhaps $10 or $20 compensation, while the guard would 
be fined for negligence. He practiced this trick five times in twelve days, but the sixth 
time he thought it unnecessary to take a ticket, and this led to suspicion and de- 
tection. He was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment and $1o fine. The same in- 
dustry is by no means unknown upon this side of the water, especially after a great 
railroad catastrophe. 


—lather a funny thing occurred in New York the other day, where, on the death 
of that promising Irish cricketer, Mr. Hone, being announced,a newspaper proceeded 
to show the evil consequences of cricket to the health. The article was, indeed, 


His system was to lean | 


Scotsman says the reverend gentleman’s congregation—who are obliged in conse- 
quence to pay a substitute, their own minister not having been suspended @ deneficio 
as well as aé officiv,—have for the most part seceded. * 


—‘‘ The French are very practical,” says the London 77u¢h, “and in discussing 
matters with them it is well to be specific. We should makeit clear to them that the 
exigencies of our Indian Empire render it necessary that we should be dominant in 
Egypt. When once they had realized that this policy would be supported, if needed, 
by acts as well as by words, they would not interfere with us on the banks of the 
Nile.” 

—Moors are in great demand this year in Great Britain. In Seotland there are 
nearly 1,700 shootings, of which 1,200 are let regularly or at odd times. Mr. Winans 
has eight shootings in one, at $50,000. Mr. C. Brooks, M. P., pays $12,000. Lord 
Derby pays $25,000. The rentals of Mr, Bass are $20,000. It is estimated that, al- 
together, every deer costs $250. 


CORR 
THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM CONFERENCE. 


HE Civil Service Reform Associations held a conference at the Ocean House, on 
Thursday and Friday,which is one of the marked features of the growing importance 
of that subject. Some sixty or seventy gentlemen came as delegates from ten or 
eleven associations, established in as many localities, and Boston, Cambridge, New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Buffalo and St. Louis 


' were all represented by those who spoke with earnestness of the feeling fast developing 


most convincing, but the mails have since brought news that Mr. Hone’s death was | 


due to the stupidity of a druggist’s clerk, who gave him a dose of carbolic acid instead 
of a black draught. 

—The English post-office authorities have been devoting considerable attention to 
the subject of postage stamps, It is propesed to do away with the distinctive stamp 
for telegrams, and it has already been enacted that a penny postage-stamp may be 
affixed to a receipt in lieu of a revenue stamp. But here comes in the mystery of red 
tape—a penny stamp will do, but two half-penny stamps will not! 

—It is difficult to say which is the more amusing—the blunder of the law-maker 
or the acuteness of the interpreter of the law. It is not so very long since an English 
Act of Parliament declared solemnly that a new house was one which was pulled 
down or burned down to within ten feet of the ground. Now, in a betting case, an 
English Court has decided that a “ box” is not a “place.” A man wasarrested for mount- 
ing on a box at a race-course, and bellowing the odds and making bets, but the Court 
held that he had not infringed the law, though, if he had unfurled an umbrella over 
the box, that would have been a “place.” 


~ 


—At the Cork Assizes recently, a pauper inmate of Cork Workhouse was sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude for a murderous assault with a poker on the visiting 
physician, He had frequently complained that his mutton chops were too fat, and the 
doctor having refused to attend to his complaint, the assault was committed. 


—aA marble statue is shortly to be erected at Missolonghi in memory of Byron. M. 
Demetrio Semitelo, professor in the University of Athens, has just composed an in- 
scription for the base of the monument. It is in Greek hexameter verse, and runs 
thus: “ Pause, traveller, and look on Byron, the glory of England, and the honor of 
the daughters of Mnemosyne, who loved him so well. 
the Greeks of our day have united in raising this marble to him. He it was who, 
when Greece was in the agony of the conflict, came to her aid, and encouraged her 
heroes.” 


| formation of similar societies for every Congressional district, 


| voluntary contribution to political canvasses. 


In memory of his noble acts, | 


—It has become almost a fashion in England for clergymen to read now and then | 


from their pulpits a sermon by some popular preacher. In such a case, however, it is 
a point of honor to give the author’s name. A Presbyterian clergyman at Leith, who 
had forgotten to comply with this requirement for eleven Sundays, has been suspended 
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ford Courant says: ‘‘ Vhe author has preserved for us in it the 
odors of both the rose of Provence an 


in their several localities, for civil service reform, The conference had two long in- 
formal sessions,—one on Thursday, the other on Friday morning,—and a regular business 
meeting on Thursday afternoon. This was presided over by Mr. Curtis, who intro- 
duced a resolution in favor of the Pendleton Bill. It was fully explained and dis- 
cussed, and the conference was unanimous in agreeing to support this measure, and to 
secure for it the fullest publicity and the largest support of the press before and during 


| the next session. Mr. Dorman B. Eaton introduced a resolution recommending the estab- 
| lishment of local boards of examination, so that the existing Civil Service Commission can 


carry on their work as soon as the executive authority calls on them to do so. This 
points to the power of the President under the present permissive legislation, which, at 
least, has stood the test of more than one department of the last Administration, Mr. 
Schurz offered a resolution providing for the creation of a national civil service reform 
league, uniting in one representative body all existing associations, and inviting the 
These plans were both 
approved. Much discussion, of a plain, wholesome, spirited kind, was evoked on the 
subject of a repeal of the Act of 1820 and subsequent legislation which substituted 
fixed periods of appointment for a good many important offices, and on the incidental 
question of life-tenure ; and, while the former was generally approved, the latter was 
repudiated as forming no part of the platform of civil service reform. Good behavior 
and ability are the only sound conditions of retaining office, just as test by competitive 
examination is to be the only requirement for admission. There need be little fear of 
any bureaucracy in this country, where able menalways find private employment open 
to them on terms much more remunerative, and with conditions much more favorable 
than those of the existing civil service. The Conference gave its hearty support to 
the passage of the bill introduced by Mr. Willis, which forbids any compulsory political 
assessments, thus leaving every office-holder free to exercise the proud privilege of 
There was a fair criticism of the letters 
of Senator Dawes and the other Massachusetts Congressmen, defining their position 
on the question of civil service reform, and the view was enunciated, since improved 
upon in a suggestive editorial in the venting Fost, that it would be a good thing to 
poll the voters in any Congressional district, to ascertain how large a proportion really 
want office for themselves or their friends, and then to get any average Congressman to 
do the same thing for the applications made to him and through him for office. With 
a probable population of one hundred and fifty thousand for each Congressional district, 
it is plain that even the sixty thousand offices in the gift of the Government could not 
supply any large number of office-seekers, and it is more likely that Congressmen keep 
alive the phantom of a great popular pressure than that they really feel it or fear it, 
The notable feature of the Conference was that Mr. Schurz, with his large experience 
in actual administration of a great public office, as well as in Congress, was no more 
emphatic on this point than the youngest men present, whorepresented the philosophic 
politicians, the young scratchers, whose work told with such effect only lately in Mas- 
sachusetts, in New York, and even in Philadelphia, in spite of the jeers of the old 
party leaders, > Se Se * 
Newport, R, I., August 13, 188r, 
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